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THE TOWN HOUSE AT ULM. 
Uo is a city of Germany, at present included within 
the territory of the kingdom of Wirtemberg. It is 
seated on the left bank of the Danube, at the place 
of its confluence with the Iller and Blau; there, 
however, that celebrated stream is of comparatively 
trifling width. It was formerly a free city of the 
German empire; but in 1802 it was made over to 


Bavaria, and again in 1810, transferred to the king of 


Wirtemberg, under whose dominion it still remains. 
Of late years, it has considerably declined, its popula- 
tion, which in 1808 was 14,000, being now estimated 
at between eleven and twelve thousand; but never- 
theless it is the second city in the territory of Wirtem- 
berg, both as regards the number of its inhabitants, and 
the importance of its trade and manufactures. The 
appearance of this place is rather antique; many of 
the houses being topped with those huge steep roofs, 
which rise pretty nearly as high above the main walls, 
as the walls themselves rise above the ground. The 
Town-house, shown in the engraving of the preceding 
page, is a specimen of this style of architecture. 

At the head of the public edifices of Ulm, is the 
Cathedral or Miinster,—‘“ a building” says Malte 
Brun, “that cannot be too highly commended, on 
account of its proportions, and rich Gothic architec- 
ture.” It was begun in the fourteenth century, the 
foundation being laid in the year 1377, but a period of 
111 years was required to bring it to its present state, 
which even now is not a state of completion; for 
the steeple remains to this day unfinished. The Rev. 
Dr. Dibdin classes this cathedral “ among the most 
respectable of those upon the Continent :"’ he remarks 
that its appearance is peculiarly Hnglish-like, as he 
calls it,—a resemblance to which the character of the 
bold buttresses much contributes. The cdifice is 
large in its dimensions, and the style of its architec- 
ture is of a massive and imposing kind. Its internal 
appearance is noble, well corresponding indced, with 
the aspect of its exterior; but within a recent period, 
it has been subjected to a barbarous process, which 
we can easily conceive to have much impaired its 
solemnity, and grandeur of effect. 

Not many years ago, the walls of the inside were 
whitewashed; the learned traveller already quoted, 
visited it shortly afterwards, and he laments with 
a proper feeling, the “fine mellow tints of five 
centuries,” which had been so rudely wiped away, to 
make room for the more glaring substitute of modern 
improvement, The choir possesses some objects of 
interest ; the altar being decorated with a series of 
oil-paintings upon wood, emblazoned with gilt back- 
grounds, The subjects of these, are taken from 
Scriptiire; and the pictures themselves are so ar- 
ranged, as to turn upon hinges, and shut up. 

The tower of this cathedral is, perhaps, the chief 
attraction of its exterior; and were it finished, would 
scarcely be surpassed by any other in existence. It 
is a very beautiful piece of architecture, exhibiting a 
remarkable degree of light airy elegance, combined 
with sufficient strength, and firmness. Its summit 
affords the visiter an interesting view of the town 
and its vicinity; and should it so happen that he is 
a true antiquary, he will, according to the testimony 
of one of his class, meet with a rich treat there. 

“We paused a minute” says Dr. Dibdin, after 
giving an account of his ascent, “to recover our 
breath, and to look at the prospect which surrounded 
us. The town at our feet, looked like the metropolis 
of Laputa. Yet the high ground, by which we had 
descended into the town, and upon which Buona- 
parte’s army was formerly encamped, seemed to be 
more lofty thau the spot whereon we stood. On the 
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opposite side flowed the Danube: not broad, nor, as 
I learnt, very deep; but rapid, and in a serpentine 
direction. The river here begins to be navigable for 
larger boats; but there is little appearance of bustle 
or business upon the quays. Few or no white sails 
floating down the stream, catch the morning or the 
evening sun-beam: no grove of masts; no shouts of 
mariners; no commercial rivalry. 

“*Do you observe here, gentlemen?’ said our 
guide, pointing to the coping of the parapet wall, 
where the stone is a little rubbed ;|—‘ I do,’ (replied I,) 
‘ What may this mean?’ ‘ Look below, Sir,’ resumed 
he, ‘ how fearfully deep it is; you would‘not like to 
tumble down from hence.’ This remark could admit 
but of one answer, in the negative; yet the man 
seemed to be preparing himself to announce some 
marvellous fact, and I continued mute. ‘ Mark well, 
gentlemen,’ (continued he,) ‘ it was here, on this 
identical spot, that our famous Emperor Maximilian 
stood upon one leg, and tarned himself quite round, 
to the astonishment and trepidation of his attendants! 
Ile was a man of great bravery, and this was one of 
his pranks to show his courage.’ We confessed that 
we should not like to exhibit the same proof of our 
bravery, and wondered how his majesty could have 
escaped being dashed to atoms. The guide con- 
tinued :—‘ This story, gentlemen, has descended to 
us for three centuries ; and not long ago, the ex- 
ample of the emperor was attempted to be imitated 
by two officers, one of whom failed and the other 
succeeded, The first lost his balance, and was pre- 
cipitated to the earth, dying the very instant he 
touched the ground; the second succeeded, and 
declared himself, in consequence, Maximilian the 
Second !” 

Next to the cathedral the most important building 
of Ulm is the Rath-Haus, or Town-House, a view of 
which is given in our Engraving. It is a very good 
specimen of the high-roofed style, so common in the 
towns of Germany and the Low Countries, and its 
origin may be referred to the same age as that of the 
cathedral. The other public buildings of Ulm are 
neither numerous nor worthy of much notice; the 
principal of them are the arsenal and the library. 

The manufactures of Ulm are not very extensive 
at present, neither is its trade carried to any great 
extent. Its principal manufacture is that of linen, 
but this is not now of such magnitude as it formerly 
used to be ; nevertheless, although the city may have 
declined in these respects, it still possesses a claim, 
and some will think no unimportant one, to distinc- 
tion. “ The pastry, known by the name of Ulm 
bread,” says Malte-Brun, “ its asparagus, and the 
snails fattened in the vicinity, are duly appreciated 
by gourmands. Could it be believed, that more than 
four millions of these animals are annually ex- 
ported?” To an Englishman's ear, the fact certainly 
sounds rather strange. 

The city of Ulm is not wholly without attraction 
in an historical point of view. Setting aside the 
interest which attaches to it in consequence of its 
share in many of the domestic troubles of Germany, 
and also in consequence of its connexion with some 
of the exploits of our own famous Marlborough, it 
is worthy of attention as having been, in more 
modern times, the scene of an event of the highest 
importance, and one which, for a while at least, 
materially influenced the destinies of Europe. We 
allude to the celebrated capitulation which obtains 
its name from this city, and which took place in 
1805. It was in that year, as our readers will recol- 
lect, that England, who had been contending with 
France ever since the termination of the transient 
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peace of Amiens, succeeded in forming a coalition 
against her enemy, to which Russia, Austria, and 
Sweden, were parties. Buonaparte was not slow in 
concerting measures to crush this opposition to his 
power; and no sooner had he formed his plans, than 
he proceeded with his usual vigour to carry them into 
execution, 

A mass of French troops was rapidly poured into 


was gathered under the command of Field-Marshal 
Mack, a general of much reputation, but evidently 
of more than he could sustain. He was the same 
of whom Nelson had once spoken so pithily, when 
the Austrian government were employing him to 
defend the Neapolitan territory. ‘ General Mack 
cannot move without five carriages; I have formed 
my opinion, I heartily pray that 1 may be mistaken.” 
Nelson judged the man well; Mack was easily beaten 
on that occasion, and he now seemed determined 
not to win a better character than he then gained. 
Napoleon was down upon his opponent before he 
was expected; and the Austrians, having been worsted 
in some slight encounters, were obliged to give way. 
Mack himself, with 40,000 of his best troops, took 
up a position in Ulm, and thus became separated 
completely from the rest of his army. Napoleon 
took measures for cutting off his retreat; and these 
he executed with his usual secrecy and speed. 

He made preparations for storming the town, and 
issued a proclemation to his troops, telling them in 
his usual strain, that the following day would be 
an hundred times more celebrated than that of 
Marengo. He then sent a summons to Mack, 
calling upon him to capitulate without loss of time, 
and threatening, in the event of a refusal, to storm 
the town. On the following day, the Austrian general 
issued an order, intimating to the troops his reso- 
lution to defend his position to the last, forbidding 
the word surrender to be used by any one, and 
declaring his determination to eat horse-flesh rather 
than listen to any terms of capitulation. “ This 
bravado,” says Sir W. Scott, “ appeared on the 16th 
of October, and the conditions of surrender were 
subscribed by Mack on the next day, having been 
probably in the course of adjustment when he was 
making these notable professions of resistance.” 

The city of Ulm was to be surrendered to the 
French army with all the magazines and artillery,— 
the garrison were to march out with all the honours 
of war, and lay down their arms,—the field officers 
being then sent on their parole of honour into 
Austria, while the soldiers and subalterns were to be 
sent into France, there to remain until exchanged. 
The young Archduke Ferdinand, who opposed his 
weak or treacherous commander on the first pro- 
posal of this disgraceful surrender, dared to refuse 
submission, and, followed by several thousand of the 
troops, had gallantly cut his way into Bohemia. The 
remainder of the Austrian army, to the number of 
28,000 men, marched out of the city, and filing before 
Napoleon, laid down their arms, and yielded them- 
selves prisoners of war. During this operation, the 
conqueror called Mack and the other generals before 
him, and gave them an oration, in which he used the 
memorable expression,—‘ I desire nothing upon the 
continent ; I want ships, colonies, and commerce !" 

Such was the famous capitulation of Ulm, which 
was speedily followed by the entry of the French 
into Vienna, then the celebrated battle of Austerlitz, 
and finally, by the peace of Presburg. 


SELrF-wILL is so ardent and active, that it will break a 
world to pieces, to make a stool to sit on.——CxCcIL. 
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THE NATURAL AND CIVIL HISTORY OF 
CEYLON. 

I. Irs Earry History—Dirrerent CLasses oF 
Natives—Txse Vrepaus—Ture CincaLese~THE 
CaNnDIANS—THE MALABars. 

Tue earliest account of Ceylon was brought to Europe by 
the Macedonians who were with Alexander in India. 
Onesicritus, a cynic philosopher who accompanied the king 


| into Asia, is supposed to be the first author who mentions 
the heart of Germany, where a strong Austrian army | 





this island under the name of Taprobane; and the variety 
of its names in the east, as well as in Europe, is one of the 
extraordinary circumstances of its history. Ancient his- 
torians differ greatly with respect to the situation and size 
of the modern Ceylon. Onesicritus states it to lie twenty 
days’ sail from the Continent, but he gives its dimensions 
with tolerable accuracy, if his estimate of five thousand 
stadia, which he asserts to be its size, (for according to 
Strabo, he does not mention whether this admeasurement 
refers to its length, breadth, or cireumference,) be considered 
as comprehending the whole extent of its coast. It may 
reasonably be concluded that he intended to mark the cir- 
cumference of the island, by computing it at five thousand 
stadia; since, at eight stadia to the mile, these precisely 
amount to 625 miles, which is not far distant from the 
measurement of Rennell, who, in his last map, lays down 
the length at 280 miles, the breadth at 150, and the extreme 
circumference at 660. 

Ceylon is called by the natives, Singhala, from which its 
modern appellation of Ceylon is probably derived. By the 
Hindoos on the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, it is ealled 
Lanca, and by the Mohammedans, Serendib. Its ancient 
name of Taprobane has been supposed, but I think, upon 
no sufficient authority, to have had its origin from Tapoo 
Ravana, or the island of Ravan, a demon and sovereign in 
the remote times of Hindoo antiquity. The great mytho- 
logical poem of the Hindoos, the Ramayana, a most volu- 
minous epic, written in the purest Sanserit, describes the 
conquest of Ceylon, and the destruction of its demoniacal 
sovereign Ravan, by the illustrious Rama, an avatar of 
Vishnu, who, assisted by an army of monkeys, took the 
island, and dethroned and destroyed its demon-king. 
Rama's bridge, the original name of the reef of rocks 
which connects Ceylon with the small island of Ramiseram, 
called Adam's bridge by the Mohammedans, was so named 
by the Hindoos, in commemoration of this memorable 
event. 

Although this celebrated island was known to the 
earliest historians, yet from none of them do we obtain any 
information respecting the social or physical changes which 
it has undergone; and although so early as the time of 
Alexander the Great, or Iskander Sutlan, as he is denomi- 
nated by eastern writers, the name of Taprobane was 
familiar to the Greek historians; yet was it not until the 
Portuguese obtained a settlement there, in the early part 
of the sixteenth century, that any very accurate information 
was obtained respecting it. The Portuguese retained un- 
disturbed possession of Columbo, until the year 1656, when 
they were expelled by the Dutch, in whose possession it 
remained until the year 1796, when it was captured by the 
British, and finally ceded to them at the peace of Amiens. 


Dirrerent CLasszes or Natives. 


Tne native inhabitants of the island are divided into three 
main classes; Cingalese, Candians, and Malabars. The 
two first are descendants from the aborigines; the latter 
are those who have at different times colonized here from 
the south-eastern coast of the peninsula. The modern 
appellation of Cingalese is, according to Dr Vincent*, 
upon the authority of Knox, a corruption of Hingo-dagul, 
or city of tke Hingoos, a name which the natives still 
retain. The Cingalese oceupy the southern, and the Mala- 
bars the northern coasts of the island, while the Candians 
had retained undisturbed possession of the interior, until 
the sixteenth year of the present century, when the reigning 
sovereign was deposed by the British forces, under the 
command of General Brownrigg. 


Tue VEDAHS. 


Tuere is a wild tribe who inhabit the mountains, called 
Vedahs, of which many remarkable things are related. In 
the seale of intellect they seem searcely to rise higher 
than to the instinct of a baboon. They are not numerous, 
indeed, not exceeding many thousands in number, and 


* Vide Periplus of the Evythrean Sea. 
172—2 
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though eagerly shunning the sight of civilized man, yet 
are brutally ferocious when encountered. They inhabit 
the distant recesses of the woods, and are probably the 
true aborigines; though so completely barbarized that eer 
ean give no probable account of their own origin, whie 
has never yet been traced, and is now a matter of vague 
speculation among the more enlightened Cingalese. 

As these Vedahs shun all intercourse, except with the 
members of their own savage tribe, it is a circumstance of 
rare occurrence to come in contact with one of them; and 
when they have been taken by the British soldiers, which 
has sometimes happened, they have turned out either to he 
so invineibly stubborn, or so stupid, that nothing could be 
elicited from them. These barbarians are to be found 
more or less in all parts of the island, remote from human 
habitations; they, however, chiefly occupy those regions 
which are most mountainous, consequently, of least prac- 
ticable access, and little known to Europeans. They speak 
a dialect of the Cingalese language, and have a form of 
religion, but it is idolatrous, silly, and superstitious, in the 
highest degree. There is, or was, within the last quarter 
of a century, a considerable number of them in the 
kingdom of Candy, to the north-east, and these were by 
far the most savage of their tribe. Their only means of 
subsistence is by hunting, in which they are very expert, 
exhibiting extraordinary dexterity in catching deer, and 
other wild animals, with which their forests abound. Their 
adroitness and activity in this pursuit, their principal, nay, 
their only pastime, is truly amazing. When unsuccessful 
in the chase, they satisfy the cravings of nature with the 
fruits which grow spontaneously around them. A few of 
the less savage occasiomally traffic with the Candians, ex- 


changing ivory, honey, and wax, for cloth, iron, knives, &¢,” 


But the Rumbah Vedahs, who are the most indomitable 
among them, are more seldom seen than even the wildest 
animals. They sleep under trees, and when alarmed, 
climb them with the fearlessness and activity of wild cats, 


Tue CINGALESE 


Tue Cingalese are, for the most part, extremely poor, 
which arises from their very indolent habits, for they dislike 
exertion to such a degree, that frequently nothing short of 

sitive starvation will rouse them tothe exercise of their 
Bodily energies, \uough these are considerable, and their 
mental powers occasionally of no mean order. They are 
of middling stature, slender in figure, but well proportioned, 
and of fairer complexion than the Malabars and Tamouls 
of the continent, but not so strong. The genuine Ceylonese, 
for at this time there are several hybrid tribes, are mild, 
inoffensive in their conduct, modest in their demeanour, 
often exhibiting a delicacy of sentiment, and refinement of 
feeling, quite astonishing in so comparatively rude a com- 
munity. They are timid even to cowardice, and have such 
an aversion to the severity of military discipline, that when 
the British government attempted, after the conquest of 
Ceylon, to raise a body of them for the purpose of incorpo- 
rating thei into a regiment, the effort completely failed, 
and recourse was obliged to be had to the coast of Coro- 
mandel, for recruits. They possess the social virtues in a 
high degree, being very hospitable to strangers, and so 
delicate in their courtesies, as to be scarcely exceeded by 
the most polished societies in Europe. The women, if we 
except their clear bright black eyes, have little personally 
to recommend them. Their complexions are scarcely 
darker than those of the inhabitants of Southern Karope. 
The dress of the women of rank differs chiefly from 
that of the poorer classes, in the fineness of its tex- 
ture. The lower part is often of coloured silk or satin, 
over which is tastefully thrown a white muslin, embroidered 
with flowers, and spangled with gold. The chemise is 
trimmed round the bottom with lace, the sleeves being ter- 
minated by ruffles of the same material. They wear in 
their hair, gold and tortoiseshell combs, and pins richly set 
with gems. 

In their own societies, the Cingalese are divided into 
nineteen classes, the highest being the Hondrews, or 
Vellalas, who are, in fact, the farmers of the soil, and from 
this class they gradually descend in distinction, the nine- 
teenth, which is a very degraded tribe, being composed of 
persons who touch and eat dead animals. The highest 
rauk of native servants, is the Moodellier, a chief who 
exercises a limited jurisdiction under a British funetionary. 
One of these Moodelliers is placed at the head of every 
department of the state; their jurisdiction is not hereditary, 
they may, therefore, be deposed at the option of the govern- 
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| a pompous procession. 
| superior orders have adopted European customs, readily 
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ment. They have a great number of subordinates, and, 
like the Ceylonese in general, are extremely fond of show, 
which the people sometimes carry to such an excess, as to 
pay large sums to the government, for permission to make 
Many of the Moodelliers and 


accepting the invitations of the British and: Dutch in- 
habitants, and partaking freely in their festivities. Most 
of them profess Christianity, perform the office of marriage 
according to the forms of the Lutheran church, and restrict 
themselves, with most commendable scrupulosity, to one 
wife; I should say, that full a third of the aggregate popu- 
lation of Ceylon are Christians, either Romanist or Lutheran ; 


but so wretchedly instructed are these unhappy neophytes, — 


by the pastors of the respective churches, whose doctrines 
they have embraced, that they are in a state of mental 
desuetude scarcely removed from absolute barbarism. In 
1801, the number of native yo Christians was esti- 
mated at 342,000, since which they have greatly multiplied, 
and there is no doubt the whole population will be ultimately 
Christian. 

The dress of the poor, that is, of the men, is simply a 
thick fold of coarse muslin, wrapped round the loins: their 
heads are uncovered, their long hair being fastened with a 
piece of common cord. The women wear the same cloth 
round their bodies, but the fold is much wider, covering 
them to the knees; they wear, besides, a short white boddice 
that just covers the bosom, though the poorest among them 
cannot afford this luxury, and therefore are entirely naked 
above the hips. Among the middling classes, the men 
wear sleeved waistcoats and jackets of white muslin, the 
women short shifts, with the lower vestment of printed 
cotton, reaching nearly to the ankles. 

Amid the external appearance of poverty, so common to 
the lowest orders of the Cingalese, there 1s, nevertheless, 
frequently an air of comfort in their dwellings, that almost 
seems to realize the pictures of Arcadian felicity, which 
fiction has ascribed to less genial climes, and to a more 
uncivilized race. Their wants are few, and these easily 
supplied. They are perfectly contented with their lot, and 
seem not to envy others the enjoyment of a better condition. 
Their dwellings are surrounded by verdant groves of trees, 
from which the various fruits of the country hang in 
luxuriant and graceful profusion. These dwellings are, for 
the most part, built with timber and clay, but sometimes 
they are constructed of much lighter materials, a bamboo 
framework, covered with the leaves of the cocoa-nut and 
palmyra, forming a suffic'ent protection against the trifling 
inclemencies of this fine climate. They have no chimneys, 
and are entirely destitute of ornament. The inhabitants 
spend most of their time in the open air. 

Fruit is the principal article of food among the extreme 
poor, and their dishes, when they take their meals, are 
supplied by nature; being the broadest leaves, plucked for 
the occasion, from the nearest tree. Many of their fruits 
are extremely nourishing; among these is the jack, a 
species of the bread-fruit, of which they make a delicious 
curry, combining with the jack, green chilies, turmeric, 
and the milk of the cocoa-nut. This is pressed from the 
pulp after it has been removed from the shell, by an instru- 
ment that performs at once the operations of a scoop and a 
grater. 

In common with the natives of all parts of India, those 
of Ceylon are fond of chewing the areca-nut to excess. 
They take a slice of the nut and a small quantity of 
powdered chunam, which is folded in a leaf of the betel- 
tree. From the manducation of this compound, the saliva 
is dyed of a deep dingy red, and stains the whole of their 
teeth and gums, so as to appear extremely offensive to an 
European, though it is quite the reverse to an Asiatic. 
White teeth, so far from being an eastern charm, is rather 
esteemed a deformity, for many lovely Hindoos, whose 
teeth are by nature of a beautiful polish and texture, stain 
them black, in order, I suppose, to prove the supremacy of 
art over nature. The mixture which the Asiatics chew is 
considered both wholesome and nutritious, the areca-nut 
correcting the bitterness of the betel leaf, and the chunam 
preventing it from over-exciting the stomach. 


Tue CANDIANS. 


Tue Candians differ as much from the Cingalese as the 
mountaineers of all countries do from the lowlanders 
They are stronger, more hardy and active, more courageous, 
but less polished, and as a natural consequence, more un- 
compromising and independent. Though not taller than 
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CANDIANS A MALABAR, 


the inhaortants of the plains ana coasts, they are stouter, 
with fairer complexions, and their natural ferocity of aspect 
is increased by their never shaving their beards. The 
lower orders among them go almost naked, forming an 
extreme contrast with the higher, who are superbly arrayed, 
in rich tissues and embroidered muslins, which they wear 
in most lavish profusion. A square cap covers the head, 
and when they appear abroad, they are accompanied by 
such a multitude of attendants, as to form a perfect caval- 
cade, part of a leaf of the talipat tree being raised over 
their head by an attendant, to keep off the scorching rays 
of the sun, or else a chatta*, manufactured of beautiful 
wicker-work. 

The Candian territory is no were Jess than six miles 
distant from the sea. The court was formerly distinguished 
for being as profoundly practised in intrigue as the most 
polished courts of more civilized states, and the perfidy of 
its ministers was, perhaps, without a parallel. This was so 
notorious, that not the slightest confidence could be placed 
in their most solemn professions. 

The Candians are governed by no moral law; every tie 
of honour is instantly ruptured at the call of interest, and 
an oath administered with all the solemn mockery of 
religious obligation, and assented to as a ratification made 
under the immediate sanction of heaven, instantly evapo- 
rates before the ardent sun of gain. Their government 
was a pure despotism, the state territory being the personal 
property of the king, who had the power of life and death 
over his subjects, whom he might condemn without trial, 
and there was no appeal from his decision. The monarchy, 
however, was elective, and what was a singular anomaly in 
their statutes, the sovereign was to be chosen from an alien 
race, and never from original natives of the island. Great 
homage was paid to the sovereign. Whenever he appeared 
abroad, his subjects prostrated themselves before him, but 
in consequence of the monarchy being elective, the court 
was the scene of continual cabals, rivalships, and jealousies, 
while the country was perpetually agitated by factions and 
conspiracies, 

On the marriage of their princes an odd custom used to 
be observed. On the day after the ceremony was con- 
cluded, “the king and queen amused themselves by 
throwing perfumed balls, and squirting scented water at 


* An umbrella, 


CINGALESE, 


! each other, a diversion to which the wives of the chiefs were 
admitted, and of which they were allowed to partake, bein 
quite at liberty to pelt and bespatter even royalty itself. 
When the king was tired of the exercise, he repaired to an 
apartment overlooking an adjoining room, in which vessels 
of scented water, and small copper eups were prepared for 
use, and in which the chiefs were assembled, only waitin 

| for the appearance of the king, to deluge each other wit 

| sweets. 

| The Candians are very reserved in their intercourse with 

foreigners; the little trade which they carried on before 
the conquest of their territory in 1815, was either trans- 

| acted within their own territories, or on the frontiers. 
So little is, even at this time, known of the interior of 
Ceylon, that the historical account of it given by Robert 

| Knox, who was twenty-five years a prisoner there, is the 
most authentic we possess, though published upwards of a 
hundred and fifty years ago. According to him, the highest 
and most central portion of the Candian territory con- 
sists of the Corles{~ of Oudanour and Tatanour, in which, 
during his captivity, the two principal cities were situated, 
These districts, distinguished by the name of Conde Udda, 
are pre-eminent above the rest for elevation and natural 
difficulties of access, the paths being little more than tracks 
of wild beasts, or of equally savage Vedahs. Indeed, 
nearly the whole of the Candian territories present a 
constant interchange of steep mountains and deep valleys. 
Throughout this region, mists and damps prevail to such 
a degree, as to render it exceedingly unwholesome. From 
sunset, until long after sunrise, the jungles, which are ex- 
ceedingly thick, are covered with so dense a fog, than an 
object is scarcely visible ten a from the eye. The 
valleys, being marshy, and full of springs, are excellently 
well adapted for rearing cattle and cultivating rice; but 
for the same reason, the exhalations which the sun is con- 
stantly drawing from them, are very destructive to the 
human constitution. 

Until the year 1815, searcely any intercourse between 
the Cingalese and the Candians existed, although there 
is every reason to believe they were originally one people. 
Nothing could exeeed their mutual hostility, though it is 
to be hoped that the mild system of government, and equal 


+ Davy’s Account yA the Interwr of Ceylon. 
t Corles are small districts, 
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distribution of justice, which they are likely to experience, 
through the humane foresight and moral energy of Sir 
Alexander Johnston, will gradually render the rough 


natives of the hills as tractable and inoffensive as their 
more enlightened brethren on the sea 

The mode of Cultivation armgong the Candian peasantry 
is to clear a spot of ground, and then leave it fallow the 


these cultivated tracts are thus alternately in a 


coast. 


next year: 


state eultivati ind in a state of nature, by which pro- 
cess. the face of the country is so altered in the course of 
a few years, that cleared lands appear where forests were 
before seen, and what was lately a tract of rich pasture, or 


of productive arable land, has become a thick impene- 
trable jungle: no one, therefore, but a person living in the 
very neighbourhood, can traverse the country with safety 
Thus defended by their pestilential climate, their forests, 
and their mountains, the Candians were enabled, for 
jwany generations, to defy subjugation, until at length, the 
tyranny of their sovereign threw their country, in 1815, 
under British domination. 

Tue MALARARS. 
Tue Malabars of Ceylon are a sort of hybrid race, com- 
bining the Hindoo Mohammedan usages, some of 
them preferring the religion of the prophet of Mecca to that 
of Brahma, but observing many of the old customs, such 
1s burning the dead, swinging to reeover cast, of which 
they are equally tenacious with the strictest Hindoos of the 
continent. They are much stouter, more active and enter- 
prising, than the Cingalese, who are so addicted to lazi- 
ness, that a favourite maxim with them is, “It is better to 
stand than to walk: itis better to sit than to stand; it is 
better to lie down than to sit; it is better to sleep than to 
be awake, and death is the best of all*.” 

The Malabars, however they may excel the native 
islanders in activity and enterprise, have neither their 
urbanity, honesty, nor hospitality. They are fraudulent 
to the last deyree, and with that base casuistry in which 
the selfish Hindoo glories, justify their frauds as the neces- 
sary policy of their social condition. Their clothing does 
not differ much from that uf the inhabitants of the penin- 
sular coasts immediately within the neighbourhood of Cey- 
lon: they wear, however, (a distinction, I believe, peculiar 
to themselves,) ear-rings of weight, as to 
extend the pendulous lobe of the ear to the shoulder, leaving 
an aperture from which those ponderous ornaments are 
hung, large enough to admit a man’s hand. These ear- 
rings measure nearly a foot in circumference, and in many 
single gems of considerable value. The 
of this class is much more becoming 
uid they display great taste in 
the array of their persous, though nothing can be more 
simple than their attire. It consists of a single piece of 
muslin, folded round the waist, hanging below the knee, 
and gracefully thrown over the shoulder, so as completely 
to cover the body, but leaving the arms bare. They wear 
much smaller ear-rings than the men; their ears are, con- 
so much disfigered. They put nothing on 
the head, the hair being neatly combed and turned up 
behind and before. They do not clothe their children 
until six years old, and the boys frequently run naked to 
the ave of eight. 

Swinging to recover castt, which used to be practised to 
a considerable extent in Ceylon by the Malabars, has been 
put a stop to by the British Government, in consequence of 
an accident which occurred at Columbo, during this cere- 
mony, in the year 1799. While the devotee was in full 
swing, the exoss-beam to which the rope was attached gave 
way, and he was flung upon the ground with such force as 
to cause his death upon the spot. The people immediately 
attributed this fatal mischance to the evil eye of a Moham- 
medan, who was among the by-standers, innocently gazing 
at the ceremony. Under this silly delusion they attacked 
him with the most ungovernable rage, and would, no doubt, 
have sacrificed him to their blind fury, had not some 
English officers interposed and prevented the accomplish- 
ment of their deadly purpose. Many of the crowd 
imagining that the displeasure of their god was excited, 
which they considered to be exhibited in the fatal frus- 
tration of the sacrifice, gashed their bodies with knives in 
the most frightful manner, and passing iron hooks through 
the lips of the wounds, went dancing among the crowd 
with the most frantic gestures, in order to appease the 
anger of their incensed deity. 
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of them are set 
dress of the women 
than that of the Cingalese, 


s¢ quently, not 
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Besides the three general classes of inhabitants, there 
are many Malays residing in Ceylon, who have been 
banished from Sumatra and Malacca, by the Dutch Govern- 
ments there. Some of them are persons of rank, possess- 
ing large properties. They have complexions of a light 
copper-colour, with small eyes and flattish noses. Their 
dress is graceful, being more after the fashion of the 
Persians than of the Hindoos. They generally go bare- 
footed, and with a silk-handkerchief neatly tied round the 
head. The women simply wear a short cotton boddice, 
fitted tight to the shape, a calico drapery, like the Malabars, 
round the hips, with a loose mantle gracefully thrown ove 
the shoulder, like a Highland scarf. Pm yee 


THE RICH MAN AND HIS GOODS.-——A FABLE. 


I xnew a man who rich had grown 
In goods laid up on earth alone : 
Though having an abundant store, 
He toil’d and groan’d for more and more. 
I mark’d him in a busy scene ;— 
His hand was strong, his vision keen. 
That hand has nothing now to do; 
That eye is closed to mortal view. 
Time was, I knew his habits well, 
And what I noted I will tell. 
His spacious premises were full 
Of engines for preparing wool 
In all its stages, till its form 
Was that of flannel, thick and warm. 
“ And here,” methought, “’midst winter's cold, 
Is comfort for the poor and old; 
These well-wrought blankets may be spread, 
On many a needy neighbour's bed : 
Ilow blest is industry, when found 
To circulate its blessings round !” 
But such was not Avano’s plan: 
Tie, wealthy, saving, frugal man, 
With shadows floating in his brain, 
Of some imaginary gain, 
Laid up his goods. “I'was thought by some, 
7 hey would be his for years to come, 
“ /’en as they might, let others live, 
He would not sell, he could not give!” 
Possessions, with increasing years, 
Brought pains, and jealousies, and fears ; 
Yet lucre was a fragrant thing, 
Though gather’d from a noisome spring ; 
And when his other senses fail’d, 
The love of having still prevail’d, 
Avaro died; and people said 
The richest man in town was dead, 
While heirs advanced, with eager toil, 
To ransack and divide the spoil! 
But, lo! on searching, what a scene, 
Of loss, corruption, and chagrin ! 
The Moru had found delicious fare, 
And Rus and Mi.pew had been there. 
“ 'Try other chests !” 
Large, empty cases, told the truth, 
That pick-lock Tureves had borne.away 
All that was saved from base decay ; 
Whilst rags and tatters (foul remains !) 
Proclaim’d the churl, and show'd his gains. 
And is not this a picture true, 
Of what those sordid creatures do, 
Who learn to gather pelf, like dust, 
And in uncertain riches trust; 
Who closely grind, as with a stone, 
Their servants’ faces and their own ; 
Who only give to suffering need, 
When pride or int’rest prompts the deed ? 
Who for their ill-match’d daughters buy 
A coronet and misery ; 
IIelping a fop his debts to pay, 
Or, thief-like, gamble all away ; 
Till not a trace remains to show 
Of former gains, but shame and woe. 


But these, forsooth, 


That man’s effects are nothing worth, 
Whose treasure only is on earth. 
Gifts may turn curses: means mis-spent, 
Become their owner's punishment. 
Be x1npb, though provident ;—in brief, 





* See Conpiver’s History of Ceylon. 
t See Saturday Magazine, Vol. 1., p. 244. 


Beware the Moth, the Rust, the Thief. 
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INSIGNIFICANCE OF MAN IN THE 
UNIVERSE. 
I was yesterday, about sunset, walking in the open 
ficlds, until the night insensibly fell upon me. I at 
first amused myself with all the richness and variety 


of colours which appeared in the western parts of 


heaven ; in proportion as they faded away, and went 
out, several stars and planets appeared one after 
another, until the whole firmament was in a glow. 
The blueness of the ether was exceedingly heightened 
and enlivened by the season of the year, and by the 
rays of all those luminaries that passed through it. 
The galaxy appeared in its most beautiful white. 
To complete the scene, the full moon roseat length 
in that clouded majesty which Milton takes notice of, 
and opened to the eye a new picture of nature, which 
was more finely shaded and disposed among softer 
lights than that which the sun had before discovered 
to us. 

As I was surveying the moon, walking in her 
brightness, and taking her progress among the con- 
stellations, a thought rose in me, which, I believe, 
very often perplexes and disturbs men of serious and 
contemplative natures. David himself fell into it, in 
that reflection, “‘ When I consider the heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars which 
thou hast ordained, what is man that thou art mind- 
ful of him, and the son of man, that thou regardest 
him!” In the same manner, when I considered 
that host of stars, or, to speak more philosophically, 
of suns, which were then shining upon me, with 
those innumerable sets of planets, or worlds, which 
were moving round their respective suns ; when I still 
enlarged the idea, and supposed another heaven of 
suns and worlds rising still above this which we 
discover, and these still enlightened by a superior 
firmament of luminaries, which are planted at so 
great a distance, that they may appear to the inhabit- 
ants of the former as the stars do to us; in short, 
whilst I pursued this thought I could not but reflect 
on that little insignificant figure which I myself bore 
amidst the immensity of God’s works. 

Were the sun which enlightens this part of the 
creation, with all the host of planetary worlds that 
move about him, utterly extinguished and annihi- 
lated, they would not be missed more than a grain 
of sand upon the sea-shore. The space they possess 
is so exceedingly little in comparison of the whole, 
that it would scarce make a blank in the creation. 
The chasm would be imperceptible to the eye that 
could take in the whole compass of nature, and pass 
from one end of the creation to the other; as it is 
possible there 
hereafter, or in creatures which are at present more 
exalted than ourselves. We see many stars by the 
help of glasses, which we do not discover with our 
naked eyes; and the finer our telescopes are, the 
still are our discoveries, Huygenius carries 
this thought so far, that he does not think it im- 
possible there may be stars, whose light has not 
yet travelled down to us since their first creation. 
There is no question but the universe has certain 
bounds set to it; but when we consider that it is the 
work of Infinite Power, prompted by Infinite Good- 
hess, with an infinite space to exert itself in, how 
can our imagination set any bounds to it !—Spectator. 


more 


Ture is no accounting for the difference of minds or 
inclinations, which leads one man to observe with interest 
the developement of phenomena, another to speculate on 
their causes ; but were it not for this happy disagreement, 
it may be doubted, whether the higher sciences could ever 
have attained even their present degree of perfection.— 
HERSCHELL. 
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ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE, 
We have already* given a short notice of the 
Grecian and Roman orders of architecture; and now, 
the better to illustrate the subject, introduce a few 
specimens of the Egyptian and Hindoo styles of 
building; these being in contrast with each other. and 
with the five orders already described, will render the 





























respective styles more intelligible. ~~ 
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The Hindoo is considered the most ancient of the 
three styles, and partakes in a great degree of the 
the 
fragments found at the ruins of Persepolis, both of 
which are supposed to be of even still greater auti- 
quity than the Hindoo, 

The Hindoo columns are much lighter in form, 
and more covered with minute ornaments than the 
Egyptian, while the Grecian and Roman orders are 
distinguished from both; from the Egyptian by their 
more slender and graceful appearance, and from the 
Hindoo by their greater simplicity of ornament. 

The different ornaments and carvings on the 
Egyptian columns were originally painted of various 
colours, and these colours were all what are called 
mineral colours; that is, they were prepared from 
metals, earths, and other mineral substances: and sc 
advanced must the Egyptians have been in chemistry, 
that although these colours have been, in some in- 
stances, exposed to the air for nearly three thousand 
years, they are still as bright and perfect as if they had 
been only lately applied. To aceount for the massive 
form of the Egyptian columns, we must remember that 
many of their temples were not built, but absolutely 


| excavated from the solid rock; and when they were 


constructed of different pieces of stone, the blocks of 
which they were formed were of immense weight, it 


| being necessary that they should reach from column to 


| column; the arch (by which numerous stones, when 
| properly placed, were made to support each other by 


their own weight,) was not at that time invented. 
The architects of Hindostan appear to have been 


' held in great estimation, and were evidently related 


| to the chief people of the country. 
| work on architecture, the following singular obser: 


In 


an ancient 


vations occur on the requisite qualifications of the 
different artisans employed in building. 
* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. V., p. 147, 
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“ An architect (sthapati) should be conversant in all 
sciences; ever attentive to his avocations; of an 
unblemished character; generous, sincere, and devoid 
of enmity and jealousy. 

“Of nearly equal qualifications with him, should 
be the (sutragrahi); he may be cither the son or dis- | 
ciple of the (sthapati); he should be purticularly | 
skilled in mathematics, and be strictly obedient to the 
will of the (sthapati). 

“A (tacshaca), who is thus called from part of | 
his avocation being to pare rough wood, should be of a 
cheerful temper, and well versed in all mechanical arts. 

“ A (vardhaci) is he who is dexterous in joining 
wood, and uniting other materials one with another; 
he should be of a calm disposition, and acquainted 
with drawing and perspective. 

“ As it is impossible to build houses, and the like, 
without the aid of the four descriptions of artisans, 
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“Woe to them who dwell in a house not built 
according to the proportions of symmetry. In 
building an edifice, therefore, let all its parts, from 
the basement to the roof, be duly considered.” 

Great care was also taken in the choice of the 
ground for the purpose of building on, and many 
ceremonies were performed previous to the com- 
mencement of the undertaking. After describing 
what is considered good ground, that which is to be 
avoided, is noticed as follows. ‘ That which has the 
form of a circle, or a semicircle, containing three, 
five, or six angles, resembling a trident or a winnow, 
shaped like the hinder part of a fish, or the back of 
an elephant, or a turtle, or the face of the cow, and 
the like, situated opposite to any of the intermediate 
quarters, north-west and the like; abounding with 
human sculls, stones, worms, ant-hills, bones, siimy 
earth, decayed woods, coals, dilapidated wells, sub- 
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let the enlightened twice-born* gratify them in every 
respect, so that buildings may be erected. 


* Brahmins and others, belonging to the first, second, and third 
classes of Hindoos, 











EGYPTIAN 


terraneous pits, fragments of tiles, limestones, ashes, 
| husks of corn, and exposed to the wafted effluvia of 

curds, oil, honey, dead bodies, fishes, &c.; such a spot 
| should be avoided on every account,” 
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